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ABSTRACT 

For most of us, a lot of hard work and simple luck 
was involved in our career preparation and job placement. There 
should be a better way, a way that is planned and available to all. 
This career plan should be an integral part of the educational 
system, from career awareness for elementary grade youngsters to 
either marketable skills or preparation for advanced training for 
high school students. Career education must include vocational 
education because most of our youth must develop job skills while in 
school, whether or not they go beyond high school. There is a great 
need for redirecting guidance and counseling at all levels, because 
in order to choose a career one must first know how to make 
occupational decisions. Career education does not favor any group but 
is for each child and young adult and also for anyone of any age who 
wants to raise his potential. In the past many have not been prepared 
for the world of work during their school years; the need in terms of 
human resources and financial investment is greater than ever. 
Clearly, career education is an idea whose time has come. (MF) 
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THE NEED FOR CAREER EDUCATION* 

By S. P. Marland, Jr. 
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Welfare 



This audience represents an impressive cross-section of the 
nation’s top leadership -- in educa t ion , busines s and industry , 
commerce , labor , commun ity organizations , and equal opportunity . 
Each of you is a recognized leader in your field. That’s why 
you were invited to participate in this conference, why education 
needs your special insights, your breadth of experience, your 
understanding of the problems that confront both education and 
the larger society, and your proposals to get at some of these 
pr ob 1 eras . 

Because you are who you are, you encourage me to begin this 
discussion of the need for career education by asking how you 
got where you are. 

Think back for a moment to those early formative years. Did 
you have a plan -- did your high school help you develop a plan 
-- for the appropriate career preparation and the subsequent job 
placement that would enable you to enter and advance in the field 
of your choice? Only y ou know how much of that route was planned, 
how much was due to motivation, perseverance, and hard work, how 
much was simple good fortune. 

The point is, there ought to be a better way! And that way 
ought to be p 1 an ned and available to all. 
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*Before Career Education Workshop, Barbizon Hotel, New York City, 
Wednesday, April 5, 1972, 8 : 15 p.m. 
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I f m sure we agree that much of what is wrong in our society 
-- and I don’t discount all the things that are right in this 
society -- has to do with the people who did not get adequate 
career guidance and training early enough and s ub s tan t ially 
enough to find their way into productive and rewarding fields 
of endeavor . 

Despite our concerted efforts in recent years to make 

) 

education more relevant for the children and young people in 
our schools and colleges, our area vocational and technical 
schools and technical institutes, the record is still not very 
encouraging either in terms of human resources or financial 
inves** t ment . 

For Examp le : 

First, there is increasing segregation between students and 
the world of work because many feel they are unneeded by our 
technological society. It is argued that since, fewer and fewer 
"bodies" are needed to produce more and more consumption goods, 
they (the students) are shipped off to the educational 
institutions for temporary internment. 

Second, about one-third of all students pass through high 
school via what is known as the "general curriculum," a type of 
education which leaves its graduates neither trained for a 
salable skill nor qualified to pursue higher education. 

Third, there is an undesirable and counter-productive 
separation of the vocational curriculum, general curriculum, and 
academic curriculum in our high schools, with the result that 
those in the vocational curriculum are often seen as low status 
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technicians, while those in the academic curriculum emerge 
with little contact with, preparation toward, or quali- 
fication for the world of work. 

Fourth, because of the widely held view that a 
degree is the only kind of respectable occupational pre- 
paration in our society, many high school students choose 
academic preparation. However, a significant number of 
these do not go on to college and far more begin college 
than complete it. In addition, the numbers who do not 
complete college are increasingly out of proportion to 
the occupational opportunities in our society. In a free 
society no system can guarantee an exact matching between 
individual needs and educational options, nor should a 
system purport to eliminate those who "drop-out.” Never- 
theless, the magnitude of these types of discontinuities 
represents a major problem. 

Fifth, the vocational offerings in our high schools and 
those students who elect them, are sometimes relegated to 
second class status. As important and relevant as this type 
of preparation is in modern industrial society, it often has 
lower status than academic preparation in the values held 
by society and therefore does not constitute a real option 



for many students. 



Sixth, our present system is an inflexible one which often 
results in premature tracking, and fails to offer individuals 
the option of changing direction during their years of preparation 
or of obtaining new t raining "and shifting occupations later in 

t 

life. A boy or girl of say 13 or 14 makes the choice to enter 
a vocational school or not against overwhelming value-based 
biases . 

Seventh, many students have little or no formal contact 
with, or preparation for, the world of work during their elementary 
and secondary years. 

In addition let me share with you some statistics compiled 
by the National Center for Educational Statistics — for 
example, in the 1970-71 school year: 

— 850,000 students dropped out of elementary or 
secondary school. Assume that, on the average, 
they left at the end of the 10th grade. At 
$8,000 per child for schooling that began in 
kindergarten or first grade, these dropouts 
represented an outlay of $7 billion. 

-- 750,000 graduated from the high school general 
curriculum that has traditionally been the 
dumping ground for students who do not elect 
vocational training or plan to go to college. 

At $12,000 per student, total cost to the Nation 
ran about $9 billion. 

-- 850,000 entered college but left without a degree 
or completion of an occupational program. Assume 
that, on the average, they left at the end of the 
first year. These young people added $12 billion 
to costs. If you have been adding with me, you 
know that we are talking about 2 . 5 million young 
people and expenditure of some $28 billion. That 
is one- third of the entire $85 billion cost of 
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education last year . And these young people and 
expenditures reflect the dropout rate of a single 
year. If you try to include the millions of 
dropouts and billions of dollars spent in years 
past, the losses become astronomical. 

What we can never measure are the personal losses of these 
young people -- their frustrations, their shattered hopes and 
dreams. Nor can we calculate the contributions they might have 
made to our national vitality and progress. Who are these 
youngsters? What happens to them? A new Department of Labor 
study, U.S. Manpower in the 1970s , not only looks ahead but 
recaps the labor picture in the 1960s. In terms of our social 
and economic progress, some lijnes on the charts and graphs for 
the 60s moved in the wrong direction or, at best, failed to move 
at all. 

— Teenage unemployment was more than 12% in every year 
of the decade. 

-- The rate for teenagers of black and other minority 
races was double that, running between-24% and 30%. 

-- Most significantly, the gap between youth and adult 
unemployment rates widened. At the beginning of 
the decade, unemployment among the 16-19 age group 
was 3 times greater than for adults 25 or over. 

By 1969, over 5 times more teenagers were out of 
work than adults. 

Projections show that 100 million Americans will be working or 
seeking work by 1980. That's 15 million more people, mostly 
young, who will have to be accommodated in the labor force by 
1980 than we had in 1970. If 2.5 million youngsters are now 
leaving our schools and colleges each year without adequate 
preparation, how many of those 15 million are apt to be unprepared 
for the demands of the 1980 labor market? Compared with 1968, 
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that market will need 50% more professional and technical workers 
— but 2% fewer laborers and a whopping 33% fewer farm workers. 

In parenthesis, let me add that the Department of Labor sees 
exactly the same number of openings for teachers in 1980 as 1962, 
about 40,000 fewer than the peak years of the late 1960s. 

It is clear then that Career Education is an idea whose 
time has come. Until we bring career awareness down into the 
elementary grades -- until we give youngsters the desire and 
motivation to aim for a career that excites them — until we 
prepare them to leave high school with a marketable skill or to 
complete work in a college or technical institute or Area 
Vocational Technical School with a more advanced skill — until 
we key all these activities to the labor market as it will exist 
when these students are ready to enter it — until Career 
Education becomes an integral part of the educational system, 
we will continue to shortchange both our students and our society 

The Career Education concept has acquired some impressive 
endorsements in recent months. President Nixon called for a new 
emphasis on Career Education in his State of the Union message 
to Congress in January, saying that: "There is no more discon- 

certing waste than the waste of human potential. And there is 
no better investment than an investment in human fulfillment. 
Career Education can help make education and training more 
meaningful for the student, more rewarding for the teacher, more 
available to the adult, more relevant for the disadvantaged and 
more productive for our country." 



National Association of State Directors of Vocational Edu- 
cation was one of the first groups to formally endorse the 
concept of Career Education and pledged their support. Vocational 
Education is an important part of Career Education! The National 
Advisory Council on Vocational .Education has passed a resolution 
recently commending the Administration for its efforts in 
Career Education. 

And in an official White House proclamation for Vocational 
Education Week, February 13-19, 1972, the President also stated 

that: ’’Owing much to the efforts of vocational educators, we 

are now on the threshold of a new concept of education which 
can make school both more interesting to the student and more 
relevant to him and his society. This concept, Career Education, 
is based on the principle that a complete and meaningful 
education should include the opportunity to learn about the 
world of work. 

The vocational educator can take satisfaction from the fact 
that the new concept of Career Education derives its heart and 
energy from the efforts so carefully begun by the vocational and 
technical teachers of America.” 

We in the Office of Education have worked for several 
months in closest cooperation with the Chief State School Officers 
university-based research centers, representative school districts 
and professional education associations to try to develop a first 
approximation of what Career Education could , not necessarily 



should be. The Chief State School Officers support the basic 
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concept without reservation* They have pledged a major effort 
to gain legislative and public endorsement in their own States 
and to use the resources available to them to encourage the 
adoption of Career Education elements in their local school 
districts. State legislatures, notably Florida, Arizona, and 
New Jersey, are making the ultimate commitment -- putting money 
where their endorsement is. 

We have at work an Office of Education Task Froce, headed 
by Executive Deputy Commissioner Peter Muirhead, to direct the 
growing Federal involvement both in the basic research and 
development aspects and in the support of pilot programs in 
selected school systems. You will hear more about these 
developments. 

While I know that your deliberations at this workshop, and 
those in workshops we hope you will sponsor in your own States 
and communities, will generate new ideas and suggest new 
directions, there are certain basic elements to the Career 
Education concept that I would like to clarify here. 

-- Career Education is not merely a new name for 
what we have always called vocational education. 

-- Career Education is_ for every child : rich , poor , 
suburban , urban , rural ; beginning in his first 
school year and following him as far as he goes 
in the education system. 

-- Career Education is a way to provide career 
awareness in the early grades and career 
preparation in the -upper grades that continues 
at an ever-increasing level of sophistication 
until every student is equipped to enter the 
occupation of his choice — limited only by 
his personal ability. 
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— Career Education must include Vocational 
Education because we estimate that nearly 
all of our school youth should develop 
salable skills while in school, whether 
or not they proceed beyond high school, in 
a wholly different field. The options are 
always open . 

— Career Education is not only for children 
and young adults. It is also for persons 
of all ages, for anyone who wants to enhance 
his occupational and earning potential, or 
to develop himself more fully in any way. 

Two of the four Research and Development models for Career 
Education developed by the Office of Education are pointed 
specifically toward adults. 

— Career Education favors nc) ethnic group to the exclusion 
of any other. It simply recognizes that concentration 
and motivation need to be ignited early in life -- 
rekindled later — - so that every individual can pursue 
the occupation and life style of his or her choice . 

— Career Education is not a rigid program from which 
no State or school district or adult training effort 
can deviate. Every State, every community, has a 
population, an occupation market and an educational 
system that differs in some degree from, every other. 

Career Education is flexible and can be molded to 
the unique needs of every State and community. 

— Career Education is not a restructuring of education 
that will bankrupt our citizenry. True, startup 
costs in schools should be somewhat higher than 
present per-pupil costs. These costs would include 
the addition of many more guidance counselors and 
the retraining of those we have to bring career 
orientation down to the elementary grades and to 
pay for higher cost of the skill development training 
equipment needed for secondary and p os t s e cond a r y 
level . 

I should like to emphasize particularly the need for redirecting 
guidance and counseling, at all levels, as we develop this concept 
of Career Education because in order for an individual to choose 
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a career he must first know how to make occupational decisions 
based upon the knowledge and understanding of occupational 
opportunities. 

A full 12 years ago the distinguished educator, James B. 
Conant , recommended in The American High School Today ; "that 
our high schools have one vocational counselor for every 250 
to 300 students. . . .We also urgently need in cur high schools 

far more emphasis on group counseling to make the best possible 
use of the limited personnel, far more emphasis on counseling 
those not college-bound and on educating girls and minority 
members to the full range of opportunities ahead of them if they 
have the right education- training, " Conant was speaking ahead 
of his time. But surely his time is now. Before educators 
can move effectively, however, we Americans need to re-examine 
-- as parents, taxpayer, legislators, and business men -- some 
of the "self-evident truths" that have long governed our thinking 
and our pocketbooks regarding the relationship between education 
and the whole business of job training and career advancement. 
Indeed, the consensus already building suggests that many of 
these "truths" have outlived their time and that some were never 
really self-evident in the first place. Let’s look at some of 
them. 

First, "give students a thorough academic grounding and 
careers will take care of themselves^ The public record is 
replete with evidence that this is iot true today! Careers do 
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not just happen; they must be planned . Occupational choice, 
and specific skills training, must be part of the total Career 
plan for each individual. 

Second, dropouts are low achievers who are not going to 
make it in a technological society anyway . Not so. Dropout 
rates have little to do with ability. For example, Louisville, 
Kentucky had 1,900 of its 15,000 secondary students drop out 
in a single year. Looking for reasons, the school system found 
that only 4 percent quit because they had to go to work; 6 
percent could not make it academically; over 50 percent left 
due to lack of interest. 

Third, the study of Grammar, English Literature, Geometry, 
have no Career relevance for today v s students. Those of you in 
business, industry and labor can help tremendously by going into 
classrooms and telling students how your own studies of these 
subjects contributed to your career decisions and advancement. 

'This does not mean that schooling should not include the learning 
it does at present. It does not mean that education’s main aim 
should no longer be developing the student’s ability to think 
and to reason. It does mean that a student should have the chance 
to learn about the world of work and what he can do in iL and how 
he can prepare for it. He must have the opportunity to make that 
specific preparation. And most important of all, the basic 
learnings in the arts and humanities take on a new relevance, 
and provide an individualized motivation for the learner. 

Fourth, you need a Bachelor’s degree to perform entry level 
professional and managerial tasks . Although many business firms 
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seem to beleive this, as evidenced by their hiring practices, it 
is increasingly obvious that this policy is counter productive. 

We frustrate many young college graduates by hiring them to 
handle largely routine assignments. And we lose many good 
people who are barred from a ;hance to demonstrate their abilities 
because they do not have a college diploma. Remember that such 
creative geniuses as Thomas Edison had only three months of 
formal schooling in a life-time and that David Sarnoff, who 
pioneered RCA's t e 1 e c ommun i c ai t on s breakthroughs, left school 
at age 15. Unless Business takes a hard look at its cr ed e n t ia 1 in g 
requirements, another Edison or Sarnoff may never be given a 
chance. Parents, Civic leaders, Legislators, and other decision- 
makers take their cue from business and support the degree 
syndrome. We see parents making financial commitments, even 
sacrifices, in the neighborhood of $10,000 or more to put each 
child through college -- even those who do not belong there. 

We need, therefore, to reassess as a society the function of 
education in preparing our youth both for productive careers 
and rewarding lives. 

In closing; let me say again how delighted we are to have 
you here, how appreciative we are of the commitment you make 
personally and on behalf of your organization in participating 
in this workshop. I hope you will return to your States, your 
communities, and associations with a corresponding plan to advance 
the design and installation of career education programs that will 
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help every youngster find his place in the world of work. 

Let us look back into history, to the year 1200 when 
the greatest of the early Jewish scholars, the Rabbi Maimonides, 
philosopher, physician, mathematician, and theologian, counseled 
as follows : 

"Anticipate charity by preventing poverty; assist 
the reduced man by teaching him a trade; and 
putting him in the way of business; so that he 
may earn self-respect and a livelihood and not 
be forced to the dreadful alternative of holding 
out his hand to charity. This is the highest 
step and the summit of charity*s golden ladder." 
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